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VIRGINIA THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD, LL.D. 
(Read before the Columbia Historical Society, April 8, 1907.) 

Back from the first decade of the twentieth century, 
to the first decade of the seventeenth ; from a Virginia 
coast studded with populous cities, costly docks, and 
cannon-defended forts, to a desolate shore-line stretch- 
ing back into boundless primeval forests ; from a State 
gridironed with steam railways, and teeming with ve- 
hicles of every kind on its countless highways, to a 
horseless region where no wheel was ever seen, and 
with no roads save obscure Indian trails ; from a land 
swarming with books, newspapers and schools, to a 
barbarous and bookless race, without a vestige of 
written language; from a population of two million 
civilized men, housed in commodious dwellings, and 
busied in all the arts of life, to a few scanty tribes 
of painted savages, living in rude wigwams, hunting 
beasts and birds with bows and arrows, and between 
whiles hunting one another— such is the transition 
which the retrospect of three centuries brings to the 
mind to-day. 

To place before our eyes the Virginia of 1607; to 
restore its dusky aborigines as they lived and roamed 
abroad in their wild nomadic life ; to look in upon the 
Jamestown settlers in their first struggles to plant 
British civilization in America; is the aim of this 
brief discourse. I shall omit all reference to the inter- 
vening history, and since all writers at second hand 
contribute nothing to our knowledge of the subject, 
I shall rely only on original authorities, citing no 
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writer save eye-witnesses of what they describe, or 
chroniclers who wrote during the first fifteen years 
after the settlement at Jamestown. 

What do we know concerning the primal voyage of 
those who were aptly styled "the Adventurers for Vir- 
ginia"? Only two narratives written by actual mem- 
bers of that historic expedition have come down to us : 
(1) Captain John Smith's "True Belation," printed at 
London in 1608; and (2) George Percy's "Discourse 
of the Plantation of the southern Colonie in Virginia 
by the English," first published in the fourth volume 
of "Purchas his Pilgrims," London, 1625. The first 
is of provoking brevity, scarcely fifty words being de- 
voted to the voyage itself, while Smith fills his thirty- 
six pages of this tract of 1608 with an account of the 
progress of the colony. Here is all he says of the 
voyage : 

" After many crosses in the downes by tempests, wee ar- 
rived safely uppon the Southwest part of the great Canaries : 
within foure or five daies after, we set saile for Dominica. 
The 26 of Aprill the first land we made, wee fell with Cape 
Henry the verie mouth of the Bay of Chissiapiacke (Chesa- 
peake) which at that present we little expected, having by a 
cruell storme bene put to the Northward." 

Much more satisfactory is Percy's narrative of the 
voyage. He was the only person in the role of gentle- 
men making up the personnel of the first voyage who 
is styled "Honorable," and it is recorded of him that 
he was "a gentleman of great honor, courage, and in- 
dustry." He was a son of the eighth Earl of North- 
umberland, and brother of the ninth Earl. His ac- 
count (doubtless written during and soon after the 
voyage) details the passage of "the fleet," (as he 
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terms it) by St. John, (Porto Rico,) and other West 
Indian islands, until 

"The six and twentieth day of Aprill about foure o clocke 
in the morning, wee descried the Land of Virginia ; the same 
day wee entred into the Bay of Chesupioc directly, without 
any let or hinderance ; there we landed. ' ' 

What manner of men were those who made up this 
first permanent English colony in the New World! 
Although personal particulars are generally lacking, 
there are recorded the following descriptive notes re- 
garding the 105 persons, who, with 39 seamen forming 
the crews, embarked on the 19th of December, 1606, 
on three small vessels, the largest being of but one 
hundred tons, on this memorable voyage. The list em- 
braced: 54 gentlemen, 2 surgeons, 1 preacher, 4 car- 
penters, 2 bricklayers or masons, 1 blacksmith, 1 
tailor, 1 barber, 1 drummer, 8 laborers, and 4 boys. 
No woman was on board, though in the "second sup- 
ply,' ' or reinforcement, in 1608, embracing seventy 
emigrants, two women are recorded, and in a later 
supply (1609) two children were born in the passage 
over. 

The more notable of the fifty-four " Gentlemen' ' 
classed above were: 

1. Captain John Smith (1580-1631) whose career of 
two years and a half in Virginia, and his copious writ- 
ings, so often reprinted, have made his name famous. 

2. Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, a mariner who 
had been with Baleigh's expedition, and who made 
a voyage to the New England coast in 1602, when he 
discovered Martha's Vineyard and the Elizabeth 
Islands. He died at Jamestown, four months after 
landing, in 1607. 
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3. Captain Edward Maria Wingfield, a soldier by 
training, who was elected by his colleagues the first 
president of the colony, but deposed the same year 
(1607). Eeturning to England in 1608, he wrote "A 
Discourse of Virginia/ ' in his own vindication, which 
was not published until 1860. 

4. Captain John Batcliffe, second president of the 
colony, who was betrayed and murdered by Powhatan 
in 1609. 

5. Captain Christopher Newport, a mariner of tried 
experience and deserved celebrity, who had made pre- 
vious voyages to the West Indies. He was given by 
the London Council for Virginia "sole charge and com- 
mand of all the captains, soldiers, mariners and other 
persons, that shall go in any the said ships in the said 
voyage, until they shall fortune to land upon the said 
coast of Virginia. ,, He made, as commander, five 
separate voyages to Virginia, from 1607 to 1611, and 
many in the East Indies, rose to the rank of admiral, 
and the flourishing city of Newport News perpetuates 
his name in America. 

6. Captain John Martin, soldier and mariner, com- 
manded a ship in Raleigh's expedition of 1585, when 
he sailed along the coast of Virginia. He received an 
extensive grant of land by patent, known as "Martin's 
Brandon," and died in Virginia. 

7. George Kendall. Little is known of him, except 
that he was put to death in the violent dissensions in 
the Council in 1607. 

All of the foregoing were named as forming the 
Council for the government of the infant colony, in 
the sealed instructions of the London "Council for 
Virginia, ' ' appointed by King James I. The seals were 
not to be broken until the landing in Virginia. This 
was a wise precaution, doubtless designed to prevent 
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dissension during the long voyage, for the entire term 
of which all the "captains" and others on board were 
placed expressly under the authority of Captain New- 
port. If the London Council had gone further, and 
vested the actual control of the Virginia Colony in a 
single head, of requisite ability and discretion, it might 
have prevented the direful evils that grew out of dis- 
sensions among the seven Councillors. 

The requirement that these men should choose one 
of their number president, to serve one year, was 
carried out by the election of Captain Wingfield. He 
was, however, deposed by his colleagues during his 
term, and Ratcliffe put in his place. John Smith, who 
had been confined during part of the voyage, charged 
with mutinous acts, was not admitted to the Council 
until late in 1607, and was chosen president in 1608. 

This first permanent English colony in America was 
organized under a charter or "Letters Patent" from 
King James, dated April 10, 1606. It granted to Sir 
Thomas Gates and others rights to settle and inhabit 
"that part of America commonly called Virginia," 
between thirty-four and forty-one degrees of latitude ; 
i. e., from Cape Fear northward to the southern bound- 
ary of the North Virginia Company. The company 
long known as settling South Virginia was first to found 
a colony. Full and exclusive possession of the soil 
was given, with military power to defend the same, 
subject only to a reservation for the crown of one 
fifth of the net produce of gold and silver, and one 
fifteenth of that of copper. This provision led to 
nothing, no gold nor silver being found, and very little 
copper. The supreme power of government of the 
colony was reserved to the king. In judicial matters, 
trial by a jury of twelve men was secured to all charged 
with capital crimes, but in all other cases, the Vir- 
ginia Council had jurisdiction, without appeal. 
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A most unwise provision required all property to 
be held in common, or as joint stock among the colon- 
ists for five years. This led to shiftless idleness among 
many settlers, until President John Smith enforced 
six hours of daily labor upon all. The settlers were 
commanded to locate themselves upon the largest 
navigable river found, not near the sea, so as to pre- 
clude sudden attack: "neither must you plant in a low 
or moist place, because it will prove unhealthfull." 
This injunction was directly violated by the choice of 
Jamestown Island, a very marshy and malarious lo- 
cation, which Lord De La Warr declared, in 1611, was 
"a very noisome and unwholesome place.' ' The colon- 
ists were charged— "In all your passages you must 
have great care not to offend the naturals''— meaning 
the Indians— a precept which was not well kept by 
some of them. 

What were the characteristics of the country which 
the Virginia colonists found? While there had been 
many earlier voyages to the eastern coasts of North 
America, and at least two temporary settlements by 
Englishmen, no description of what now constitutes 
Virginia had been made. In 1584 Queen Elizabeth 
granted "Letters Patent" to Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his associates, "for discovering and planting new lands 
in America. ' ' Under this grant Raleigh sent an expe- 
dition commanded by Captains Amadas and Barlow, 
who discovered the coast of North Carolina, named 
Pamlico Sound, Albemarle Sound and Roanoke Island, 
and returned to England in early autumn. This first 
experience in a balmy atmosphere and amid midsummer 
beauty and fragrance, carried abroad in Britain a most 
engaging account of the new lands beyond the sea. 
Queen Elizabeth was gratified and named the country 
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Virginia— it is said in honor of her own maiden state, 
but quite as probably to commemorate a virgin terri- 
tory newly discovered. 

The following year, 1585, found Raleigh's colony of 
about 120 souls settled on Eoanoke Island; but so dis- 
satisfied did they become after a year's trial that they 
returned to England. In 1586 a relief ship left fifteen 
men at Roanoke, who were never more heard of; and 
this, in brief, is the forlorn history of Raleigh's "Lost 
Colony of Roanoke." 

Recurring to the landing in Virginia of the colony of 
1607, we must bear in mind that it was early spring. 
We need not be surprised to find many glowing enco- 
miums upon the vernal beauty that everywhere met the 
eyes of men so lately escaped from the smoke and fog 
of London. George Percy wrote that they found, on 
landing: 

"Faire meddowes and goodly tall trees, with such 
Fresh-waters running through the woods, as I was 
almost ravished at the first sight thereof." Farther 
inland he found "excellent ground full of Flowers of 
divers kinds and colors"; also, "a plot full of fine and 
beautiful strawberries, foure times bigger and better 
than ours in England." 

" There are also great store of Vines, in bignesse of a man's 
thigh, running up to the tops of the trees in great abundance. 
We also did see many squirels, conies, Black Birds with crim- 
son wings, and divers other Fowles and Birds of sundrie col- 
lours, of crimson, watchet, Yellow, Greene, and of divers other 
hewes. 

"This River which wee have discovered (the James) is 
one of the f amousest Rivers that ever was found by any Chris- 
tian. Wheresoever we landed, wee saw the goodliest Woods, 
as Beech, Oke, Cedar, Cypresse, Walnuts, Sassafras, and other 
Trees unknowne; and all the grounds bespred with Straw- 
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berries, Mulberries, Rasberries and fruits unknowne. There 
are many branches of this River, which runne flowing through 
the Woods, with great plentie of Fish 6f all kindes, as for 
Sturgeon all the World cannot be compared to it. There is 
also great store of Deere, both Red and Fallow. There are 
Beares, Foxes, Otters, Bevers, Muskats, and wild beasts 
unknowne." 

The anonymous writer of Captain Newport's "Rela- 
tyon of Discovery,' ' or voyage up the James River in 
1607, thus describes the Virginia interior: 

"The soyle is more fertill than can be well exprest; a black, 
fatt, sandy mould, under which about a yard, is in most 
places a redd clay, fitt for brick; in others, marie; in other, 
gravell-stones and rocks. It produceth of corne of that coun- 
trey sometymes two or three stemes or stalks, on which grow 
eares above a spann longe, besett with cornes, at the least 
three hundred upon an eare : for the most part five, six, and 
seven hundred. The beanes and peas have a great increase 
also; it yeelds two cropps a yeare. I assure myself, no 
knowne continent brings forth any vendible necessaryes 
which this, by planting, will not afford. All our garden- 
seeds that were sowne prosper well; yet we only digged the 
ground half a [foot] threw in the seeds at random, and scarce 
rakt it. The thing we crave is some skillfull man to husband, 
sett, plant and dresse vynes, suger-canes, olives, rapes, hemp, 
flax, lycoris, pruyns, currants, raysons, and all such things 
as the north tropic of the world affords." 

John Smith's early description of Virginia has the 
following: 

"Within is a country that may have the prerogative over 
the most pleasant places of Europe, Asia, Africa or America, 
for large and pleasant navigable rivers. Heaven and earth 
never agreed better to frame a place for man's habitation. 
Here are mountaines, hils, plaines, valleyes, rivers and 
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brookes, all running most pleasantly into a faire Bay, com- 
passed with fruitfull and delightsome land. The vesture of 
the earth in most places doeth manifestly prove the nature of 
the soile to be lusty and very rich. 

"The country is not mountainous nor yet low, but such 
pleasant plaines, hils and fertile valleyes, one prettily cross- 
ing another, and watered so conveniently with their sweete 
brookes and crystall springs, as if art itself had devised them. 

"The sommer is hot as in Spain; the winter colde as in 
Fraunce or England. The colde is extreame sharpe, but no 
extreame long continueth." 

Captain Smith explored the Potomac River, which he 
calls the "Patawomeke," and says: 

"It is navigable 140 miles, and fed with many sweet rivers 
and springs, which fall from the bordering hils. These hils 
many of them are planted, and yielde no lesse plenty and 
variety of fruit than the river exceedeth with abundance of 
fish. This river is inhabited on both sides. First on the 
south side at the very entrance is Wicocomoko, some 130 men; 
beyond them Sekacawone, with thirty. Then Onawmanicut 
with 100. Then Patawomeke with 160 able men. 

"Virginia doth afford many excellent vegetables and living 
creatures, yet grasse there is little or none but what groweth 
in lowe marshes; for all the Countrey is overgrowne with 
trees." 

"Under that latitude or climat here will live any beasts, as 
horses, goats, sheep, asses, hens, &c. as appeared by them that 
were carried thither." 

Here it may be noted that the horse was not found 
in eastern America by the English colonists. They 
soon imported them, and horses, asses and mules be- 
came abundant. 

"A New-Yeeres Gift to Virginea" is the title of a 
sermon preached in 1609 by Wm. Crashaw, a Puritan 
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divine, " before Lord La Warre (Delaware) Lord Gov- 
ernour and Captaine Generall of Virginea." It de- 
clares the voyage to that colony "the easiest, fairest, 
and safest that hath been discovered; so secure as 
though God himselfe had built a bridge for men to 
passe from England to Virginea. Blessed be the Lord 
God of Virginea, and let all Christian people say 
Amen" The early issues of the press relating to Vir- 
ginia exhort all good Englishmen to join in spreading 
the Christian faith among the Indians. The book en- 
titled "Nova Britannia" (1609) urges its readers "to 
advance and spread the Kingdome of God among so 
many millions, savage and blind, that never yet saw the 
true light shine before their eyes, to enlighten their 
minds and comfort their soules." The writer proceeds 
to describe how "the ayre and clymate most sweete and 
wholesome,' ' and the abundance of natural wealth 
would make every settler rich and happy. Thus, with 
one eye firmly fixed on the kingdom of heaven, and the 
other on the main chance, our author blows the trumpet 
of the great Virginia Company. 

The company itself put forth, between the years 1609 
and 1623, when it was dissolved, more than thirty dif- 
ferent books, tracts or broadsides, designed to promote 
emigration. In one of these, "A Declaration of the 
State of the Colony and Affaires in Virginia" (1610), 
it is set forth that 6 ' the Countrey is rich, spacious, and 
well watered; abounding with all God's naturall bless- 
ings; in summer, a Countrey too good for ill people. 
We rest in great assurance, that this Countrey, as it is 
seated neere the midst of the world, betweene the ex- 
treamities of heate and cold, so it participateth of the 
benefits of bothe." 

The London Company gave notice in a "True and 
Sincere Declaration" (1609) what kind of settlers were 
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required to join their colony: "To avoide the scandall 
and perill of accepting idle and wicked persons, wee 
will receive no man that cannot bring good testimony 
of his religion to God." Then follows a list of "the 
number we will entertain in every necessary arte," 
headed with "Foure honest and learned Ministers," 
and embracing 132 men of all trades. 

This evidences the care taken to avoid any worthless 
or criminal emigrants, and though in later years some 
convicts were sent over by direct royal command, and 
against the company's protest, we find the first Vir- 
ginia General Court ordering that any "jaile-birds" 
coming in by any vessel should be re-shipped to 
England. So far was Virginia from having been made 
a "penal colony," as has been slanderously reported. 

As to religion, the first colonists of 1607 at once im- 
provised a church by "hanging an awning (which is an 
old saile) to three or foure trees to shadow us from the 
sunne. This was our Church till we built a homely 
thing like a barne, covered with rafts, sedge, and earth, 
Wee had daily Common Prayer morning and evening, 
every Sunday two Sermons." So writes John Smith. 

Eev. Alexander Whitaker's "Good Newes from Vir- 
ginia" (1613), says of Virginia's soil: "The higher 
ground is clay and sand mixed together at the top; 
but, if wee digge any depth, (as we have done for our 
bricks) wee finde it to bee redde clay." 

This adds to the abundant evidence of early Vir- 
ginia brick-making. The stories of churches and 
houses built of bricks imported from England are all 
myths of tradition. Four brick-makers came over in 
a single vessel in 1610, and in 1612 we find records of 
many brick houses. 

The halcyon pictures of life and its surroundings in 
early Virginia were clouded by shades of a darker hue. 
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First (and worst) were the fatal inroads of disease 
that sprang from the fever-breeding swamps of James- 
town. These were aggravated by scant and improper 
food — many subsisting for months upon sturgeon 
almost wholly. Before supplies arrived from England, 
more than half the first settlers went to their graves. 
In 1610 (the dreadful year known as "the starving 
time ,, ) nearly all the settlers abandoned hope and went 
on board convoys to return to England. But as they 
dropped down the James they met Lord De La Warr's 
relief expedition arriving, with that nobleman as gov- 
ernor, and so they took heart and put back to James- 
town. The new governor, whose family name was 
Thomas West, and from whom the Honorable Sack- 
ville-West, British Minister in Washington a genera- 
tion ago, was a lineal descendant, had subscribed 
$10,000 to the Virginia Company. In his honor were 
named Delaware Bay and River and the colony and 
State of Delaware, lying within the royal grant to the 
Virginia Company. 

What manner of people were the Virginia aborigines, 
as described by their early discoverers? The most 
extended account of them during the first ten years 
I find in the "Relatyon of the Discovery of our River' ' 
(meaning the James) made by Captain Christopher 
Newport," printed from a manuscript found in the 
British State Papers Office by George Bancroft. I will 
cite the original language and orthography, with some 
omissions : 

"There is a King in this land called Great Pawatah (Pow- 
hatan) under whose dominions are at least twenty severall 
Kingdomes, yet each King potent as a prince in his owne ter- 
ritory. These have their subjects at a quick command. They 
all go naked, save their privityes; yet in coole weather they 
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weare deare-skins, with the haire on. Some have leather 
stockings and sandalls on their feet. Their haire is black 
generally, which they weare long, tyed up on a Knott. Some 
have chaines of long, linckt copper about their necks, and 
some chaines of pearle. The comon sort stick long fethers 
in this knott. 

" Their skynn is tawny: with dying and painting them- 
selves they delight greatly. The women do all the labour, 
and the men hunt and goe at their plesure. They live corn- 
only by the water-side, in litle cottages made of canes and 
reeds, covered with the barke of trees. They dwell by famil- 
ies of kindred and alliance, some fortie or fiftie in a small 
village. They live upon sodden wheat, beanes and peaze, for 
the most part ; also they kill deare, take fish in their weares, 
and kill fowle aboundance. They are proper, lusty, straight 
men; very strong: runn exceeding swiftly. Their f eight is 
alway in the wood, with bow and arrowes, and a short wodden 
sword. The people steale anything that comes near them. 
They are naturally given to treachery. They sacrifice tobacco 
to the sunn. 

"They have many wives: to whome, as neare I could per- 
ceive, they keep constant. I found they account after death 
to goe into another world, pointing eastward to the element. 

"To conclude; they are a very witty and ingenious people, 
apt both to understand and speake our language.' ' 

Captain Newport and his fellow-voyagers reached 
up the James what they called " Powhatan's Tower/ ' 
The narrative says : 

"It is scituat upon a highe hill by the water-syde : a playne 
betweene it and the water, whereon he sowes his wheate, beane, 
peaze, tobacco, pompions, gowrds, hempe, flaxe, &c. Heere 
we were conducted up the hill to the Kyng. The matts for 
us were layde right over against the Kynge's. He caused his 
weomen to bring us vittailes, mulberyes, strawberryes, &c. but 
our best entertainment was friendly wellcome." 
8 
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The next day 

"it being dynner-tyme, the King satt with us. He eat very 
freshly of our meate; dranck of our beere, aquavite, and 
sack." This was on a Sunday; and on Monday, they found 
King Powhatan very sick: "our hott drincks, he told us, 
caused his greefe," which, perhaps, was no wonder. "He 
sent for another deere, which was roasted, and thus wee satt 
banquetting all the forenoone. We had parched meale, ex- 
cellent good: sodd beanes, which eate as sweete as filbert 
kernells ; and mulberyes were shaken off the tree, dropping on 
our heads as we satt. He made ready a land-turtle, which 
we eate; and shewed that he was hartely rejoyced in our 
company. Capt. Newport bestowed on him a redd wastcoat, 
which highly pleased him: and so departed, giving him two 
shouts as the boats went off." The next day, "wee sawe the 
queene of this country cominge in self -same fashion of state 
as Powhatan; yea, rather, with more majesty. She is a fatt, 
lusty, manly woman. She had much copper about her neck : 
a crownet of copper upon her hed. She had long black haire, 
which hanged loose downe her back to her middle; which 
only part was covered with a deare's skyn, and ells all naked. 
Our captain presented her with guyfts liberally; whereupon 
she cheered somewhat, and requested him to shoote off a peece. 
She had much corne in the ground. She is subject to Pow- 
hatan, as the rest are ; yet, within herself e, of as great author- 
ity as any of her neighbor wyoances." 

This narrative gives an account of a furious attack 
upon the fort at Jamestown on May 26, 1607 (one 
month after the landing), by over two hundred Indians. 
They killed two Englishmen with their arrows, wounded 
eleven and were driven off into the woods only by the 
fire of* shot from the ship at anchor in the James. The 
writer declares that the natives proved themselves in 
this hot skirmish "a very valiant people.' 7 

Henry Spelman, son of Sir Henry Spelman, the noted 
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English antiquary and author, sailed to Virginia in 
1609, and lived more than a year among the Indians on 
the James and the Potomac. He became an interpreter 
and trader, and was killed by the Anacostan tribe, prob- 
ably near the site of Washington City, in 1623. He 
wrote a "Relation of Virginea" about the year 1611, 
and thus described the natives as he knew them : 

"When they meet at feasts or otherwise, they use sports 
much like to ours in England, as their daunsinge, which is 
like our Hornepipe, a man first and then a woman, hanging 
all in a round ; ther is one which stand in the midest with a 
pipe and a rattell, with which when he beginns to make a 
noise, all the rest gigetts about, wrying their neckes and 
stampinge on ye ground. 

"They use beside football play, which wemen and young 
boyes doe much play at — the men never. They make their 
Gooles as ours, only they never fight nor pull one another 
doune. 

"Thir Buildings are made like an oven, with a litell hole to 
cum in at ; havinge a hole in the midest of ye house for smoke 
to goe out at. At meat, they sett on matts round about ye 
howse, the men by themselves, and the weomen by ther selves ; 
ye weomen bringe to every one a dish of meat, for the better 
sort never eates togither in one dish. Ye comon people have 
no beards at all, for they pull away their hares as fast as it 
growes." 

Spelman says of the religion of the native Indians: 

"Concerning their Gods, yow must understand that for ye 
most part they worship ye divell, which their coniurors who 
are ther preests can make apeare unto them at their pleasuer. 
Yet never ye less in every cuntry they have a severall Image 
whom they call ther god. And unto ther Images they offer 
Beades and Copper, if at any time they want Raine or have 
to much. They observe no day to worshipe their god." 
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Percy describes the weapons of the Indians thus: 
"Their Bowes are made of tough Hasell, their strings 
of Leather, their Arrowes of Canes or Hasoll, headed 
with very sharpe stones, or the ends of Deeres ' Homes, 
and are feathered very artificially. ' J 

He adds concerning their worship: 

" These people have a great reverence to the Sunne above 
all other things : at the rising and setting they sit downe, lift- 
ing up their hands to the Sunne, making a round circle on 
the ground with Tobacco: then they began to pray, making 
many Devillish gestures with a Hellish noise, foming at the 
mouth, staring with their eyes, wagging their heads in such 
a fashion of deformitie as it was monstrous to behold.' ' 

Newport 's l ' Relatyon ' ' says : 

"The inhabitants have no comerce with any nation, no 
respect of profitt; neither is there scarce that we call meum 
et tuum among them, save onely the Kings know their owne 
territory es, and the people their severall gardens.' ' 

Percy thus describes the tattooing practiced by the 
Indians : 

"The women kinde in this Countrey doth pounce and race 
their bodies, legges, thighes, armes and faces with a sharpe 
Iron, which drawes the proportion of Fowles, Pish, or Beasts : 
then with paintings of sundry lively colours they rub it into 
the stampe which will never be taken away, because it is dried 
into the Flesh where it is sered." 

The great prominence of Captain John Smith in 
early Virginia history commands our attention. He 
may be said to have dominated the written annals of 
that colony for centuries, until modern criticism took 
hold of his books and his record, and undertook to dis- 
credit both. Careful scrutiny of his many writings 
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reveals manifest discrepancies, much self-assertion and 
exaggeration, with some marvellous stories. On the 
other hand, one finds in his books a sagacious and enter- 
prising spirit, patriotic zeal for the honor of England, 
and much varied information concerning her colonies. 
As to his record in Virginia, notwithstanding all that 
his detractors have alleged against him, he proved an 
energetic, laborious and masterful president of the 
young colony, and a brave and hardy explorer, whose 
map of Virginia, constructed with no data to go upon, 
save his own personal discoveries, remains to this day 
his most striking monument. 

John Smith was pursued by animosity and detrac- 
tion, as are most men of large capacity who are more 
positive than politic in their intercourse with others. 
He was one of those warm-blooded, aggressive, daring 
men who do things— not of those who sit idly by, and 
hope that they will be done. He did more for the wel- 
fare of the infant colony than any of his predecessors 
or immediate successors in the office of president; and 
his name remains almost the only widely recognized 
one among the first founders of Virginia. 

The widely-questioned and still more widely-ac- 
credited story of John Smith's rescue from a bloody 
death of Pocahontas rests upon his statement alone. 
None of the early Virginia chroniclers— Hamor, Wing- 
field, Spelman, Whitaker, Waterhouse— makes mention 
of it. Smith himself published two books on Virginia, 
one in 1608, and one in 1612, and not a word of this 
romantic incident appears in either. He first laid it 
before the world in 1624, sixteen years after the al- 
leged event, in his "Generall Historie of Virginia." 
In another work of 1631, he expands the original 
statement by declaring "that blessed Pokahontas oft 
saved my life." 
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Here is John Smith's original account of Poca- 
hontas, in his "True Relation' ' of 1608, in which work 
there is no mention of that maiden being present at 
Smith's first interview with her father, Powhatan, 
when, as he long after declared, he was condemned to 
death by the king. 

"Powhatan understanding we detained certain salvages, 
sent his Daughter, a child of tenne years old ; which, not only 
for feature, countenance and proportion, much exceedeth any 
of the rest of his people; but for wit and spirit is the only 
Nonpariel of his Countrey." 

The Indian captives thus asked for were released, 
and returned with Pocahontas to Powhatan. 

Reasons why the rescue story was not told by other 
writers are not far to seek. There was but one eye- 
witness (Smith himself), and he was silent about it 
for nearly twenty years. The reasons for this reti- 
cence are all conjectural, but must be admitted to 
have weight. The colonists had orders not to send to 
England * ' any letters of anything that may discourage 
others. ' ' Smith may have suppressed the story of Pow- 
hatan 's intended murder of him, lest the account of 
such cruelty on the part of the "Emperor of Virginia" 
might deter emigrants to the colony. This motive no 
longer existed in 1624, when Powhatan was dead, and 
Virginia was strong in its many thousand settlers. 
Besides, what motive could Smith have had for fabri- 
cating such a story? As to the cruel savagery of dash- 
ing out the brains of a captive, other witnesses of that 
time have recorded that the Indians broke with clubs 
the limbs of their criminals doomed to die for theft, 
and then threw them alive into the flames. 

Whatever may be thought of the credibility of the 
story so tardily, yet so circumstantially told, it has 
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given birth to a mass of literature, in which writers 
on one side have treated the Pocahontas incident as 
early American mythology, while the others have re- 
sented the attacks of the iconoclasts as rude attempts 
to undermine cherished and sacred beliefs. The chief 
authors who discredit it are Neill, Deane, Alexander 
Brown, Henry Adams, Lodge, Winsor, Eggleston, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Gay, Palfrey, and Doyle. On 
the other hand, among writers who credit it are Henry, 
Howison, Bruce, Arber, Tyler, and John Fiske. Ban- 
croft, in the early editions of his history, published the 
story, but in his last revised edition of 1879 he sup- 
pressed it, while Woodrow Wilson, in his late volumi- 
nous "History of the American People," ignores it 
entirely. 

There have been half a dozen, at least, of dramas 
founded on this romantic story. John Esten Cooke's 
"My Lady Pokahontas ,, is a romance without his- 
torical foundation. The story has been sculptured in 
enduring stone in the Botunda of the Capitol, perhaps 
the very worst example of the barbaric art which dis- 
figures that noble building. 

Whether the dramatic scene of the rescue ever oc- 
curred, or not, the most strenuous of skeptics must 
admit that Pocahontas, the fair and dusky maiden who 
befriended the English, was a genuine historic char- 
acter, who showed her good sense by marrying one of 
a superior race, and thus became the progenitor of 
some of the most honored sons of old Virginia. 



